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Although the meaning and social function of satire are obvious, its 
importance and some deeper meanings are not so obvious. By its nature, 
satire depends on humor, irony, strangeness, and exaggeration, pointing 
out the evils and corruption in society. Nevertheless, the seriousness of 
purpose—namely, to trigger the correction of social anomalies—is 
sometimes overlooked, underestimated, and underappreciated. 


Today, satire is not limited to any specific literary form or medium, from 
television to the Internet. In ancient Greece, satirical works were made 
in the form of comedy plays whereas in ancient Rome they took the form 
of poetry. We all remember the names of the playwright Aristophanes in 
Greece and the poets Horace and Juvenal in Rome. Horace and Juvenal 
practiced different types of satire within the poetic structure; as a result, 
we have two types of satire based on these models: Horatian and 
Juvenalian satire. 


The word satyros is of Greek origin, and one of the standard drama forms 
in ancient Greece was a satyric drama, yet the word satire comes from 
the Latin satura (mixture). 


Don Quixote, the first novel in history—at least in modern terms—proves 
not only the importance of satire, but also how powerful it can be as a 
means to achieve the artistic heights and great value. Even if we would 
not agree that Don Quixote is the first novel, we would agree that the 
first work of fiction, considered to be a Roman novel, is Satyricon by 
Petronius. In this work, conceived during the rule of Roman emperor 
Nero, poetry and prose were combined to produce the third type of 
Roman satire, called Menippean satire. There are too many great 
satirical novels or works to mention them all here, but we can mention 
the French novel Gargantua and Pantagruel pentalogy written in the 
16th century by Francois Rabelais. 


In regard to satire and its social function, Serbian society is no exception, 
although the Serbian literary tradition in the strict sense, as it existed in 
England, France, or Italy, for example, was disrupted by the Ottoman 
Empire after the fall of the Serbian Kingdom in 1389. The previously rich 
literary tradition suffered from the new historical circumstances, and 
literary life, including history, had to be transformed and transferred into 
the realm of oral tradition. In the regions of Montenegro and 
Herzegovina in particular, history and literary works, most often in the 
form of long poems, were transferred from generation to generation. 


In such historic circumstances, based on a summary review of literary 
works, it is obvious that only serious overtones prevailed, and it is hard 
to find satirical or explicitly humorous literary works. Irony, as a literary 


device, was rarely used. This long and dark period was marked by a 
strong desire for survival and expressed hardships of a daily, ordinary 
life, in which there was no room for laughter or idleness. 


If we continue to compare the Serbian satirical tradition with other 
countries, such as England, it is readily apparent that England has a fine 
line of satirical works dating from the 14th century to the present. The 
father of English literature, Geoffrey Chaucer, and his Canterbury Tales, 
published in the fourteenth century, can be used as a great starting point 
to move through the 17th and 18th centuries to meet another great 
writer, Jonathan Swift, and his Gulliver’s Travels until we reach the 20th 
century. Once we reach the 20th century, we find ourselves in the midst 
of a treasury with a large number of great satirical works, including 
novels such as George Orwell’s Animal Farm. 


In Serbia, after four centuries of predominantly oral tradition, society 
jumped into modern times by trying to establish itself in every way— 
socially, politically, and culturally. These activities started flourishing in 
the early 19th century. Social transformation led to the booming of 
Serbian literature. The peak of Serbian literary activities, including 
satire, occurred at the turn of the 19th century, culminating in the 20th 
century. 


Not only did Serbian literature flourish at the turn of the century, but 
Radoje Domanovic’s story Stigma (Danga, 1899), according to some 
experts, inspired the Russian novelist Yevgeny Zamyatin to write his 
great novel We (1921), which influenced Aldous Huxley to write Brave 
New World (1932) and George Orwell to write 1984 (1949), among other 
writers. 


By the end of the 19th century and beginning of the 20th century, satire 
in Serbia was mostly in the form of short stories and plays. After World 
War II, despite the Communist regime, there was a boom of humorous 
and satirical works, although they were controlled with a dose of self- 
censorship and censure from the authorities, leading to imprisonment in 
some cases. Even writers like Branko Copic¢, Ljubiga Manojlovic, and 
Vasa Popovic who were members of the Communist Party and were 
partisans during World War II, became disillusioned in the fifties and 
started writing satirical pieces. Ljubisa Manojlovic and Vasa Popovic 
experienced hardships and loss of employment; Manojlovic was expelled 
from the Communist Party and was not able to publish between 1968 and 
1982, when he published a book Thirteen Black Hats and a novel in 1984. 
After that, he published one more book in 1991. Such an atmosphere and 
disillusionment may have contributed to Branko Copi¢’s suicide in 1984. 


Between 1950 and 1990, satire contributed the most to _ the 
democratization of society in the former Yugoslavia and Serbia. Cabaret 
performances, The Alarm-Clock by Vlada Bulatovic Vib; The Tavern, The 


Court, The Mad House by Brana Crnéevi¢c or Marx, Marx, What Time Is 
It? by Milovan Vitezovié played a large role in the process. In 1969 
Vitezovic’s book, My Heart Betrayed Me, was burned. The Serbian poet 
Gojko Djogo was jailed for his book Woolen Times (Vunena vremena), 
published in April 1981, one year after the former Yugoslav Communist 
dictator Josip Broz Tito died. Ten days later, 1,000 published copies were 
destroyed except for 26 copies that had been sold in the interim. 
Although Tito was not explicitly mentioned in the book, communist 
leaders and authorities recognized allusions pervading the book which, 
according to them, were an insult to the character and work of Tito. In 
addition, Matija Beckovic, primarily a poet, had both the courage 
(considering that he lived in communist Yugoslavia) and the talent to 
write such provocative texts as “On Yugoslavs” and “On Success and 
Failure.” Writings of this nature were generally considered heresy, to put 
it mildly, and could have led to censorship, ostracism, or imprisonment. 


During this period, aphorism flourished as a form and imposed itself as a 
good vehicle to deal with social issues and convey different opinions. 
Under the influence of the great Polish aphorist and poet Stanislaw Jerzy 
Lec and later under the influence of Brana Crncevi¢ and Milovan 
Vitezovic, the world-renowned Belgrade Aphoristic Circle was formed. 


Aphorisms were heavily used in the last decades of the 20th century in 
Serbia without slowing down in the 21st century. “It is a miserable 
democracy when people have to choose between two evils,” wrote 
Vitezovic four decades ago. These words are equally—if not more so— 
fresh and alive today, regardless of where one stands along the political 
spectrum. The form of satirical aphorism culminated under the pen of 
Vitezovic in the earlier decades and more recently under the pen of 
Aleksandar Baljak and Aleksandar Cotri¢, to name a few. “Our native 
land is in danger. From the saviors,” says Cotri¢, and this is the critique 
or social function of satire at its best. 


The absurdity of the situation and the use of paradox by satirists led to 
the best results in their works. Strangeness in literature is a quality 
regardless of form or genre, but in satire, strange or grotesque situations 
create a much stronger message. In a story titled, “Letter from 1920,” 
Andric wrote that “most evil and dark people can be seen around shrines, 
monasteries and mosques.” Humor is not present in this sonorous 
statement, yet the tone and message are piercingly satirical. 


In his essay Laughter, Henri Bergson rightfully argues that, when people 
are found in unusual situations, it triggers laughter. For example, 
somebody walks down the street and for no obvious reason falls down in 
a grotesque way, so that passersby start laughing immediately. The 
peculiarity of this scene lies in the fact that it is not usual that a person 
walking down the street falls for no obvious reason. People who laugh in 
such situations react mechanically. 


Although comedies or humorous literary works are not necessarily 
satiric, many satirical plays and novels or stories are humorous. Humor 
in literature is most effective if it contains the elements similar to the 
situation described in the Bergson’s essay. Strangeness, absurdity, 
paradox, and hyperbole make satire more appealing, effective, and clear 
in its message. All these elements were employed by Petar KoCci¢ in his 
play A Badger in Court. We can hardly imagine a stranger situation than 
a person suing a badger and bringing it to court to seek justice. 


From the first stories of Domanovi¢c and Ko¢ci¢c, Serbian satire moved on 
to an adventurous journey full of creativity and surprises that led to 
improvement and artistic invention along a wide spectrum of artistic 
forms and mediums. One of the most popular and fruitful forms was 
aphorism, in which Serbian authors achieved the highest points even on 
the world scene. Today, there is no immediate danger for the satirical 
writers in Serbia since society has changed and democratized and not 
much courage is needed to write about any subject. Still, this journey not 
only continues in the 21st century but is equally productive, thought- 
provoking, and adventurous. 


- Dejan Stojanovic 


